CHAPTER FIVE
Fred Thomson ate the Bacon, but Calthrop found
the Countess
I WAS in my forty-eighth year when the war of 1914
was declared, and I must admit that when I, in common
with the rest of the world, had shaken off the first horrified
sense of confusion as to all that it entailed, there was, in my
own particular case, a certain feeling of grim exultation.
It was the genuine, almost childish " I told you so !"
spasm of self-satisfaction.
I had written seven or eight novels and countless
articles predicting the calamity which had come to pass.
I had been a humble follower of Lord Roberts on
various platforms and in the Press.
I had learnt something of the psychology of the ruling
classes in Germany during my various visits there and I
knew what they were out for.
It is rather a horrible confession to make, but, during
its earlier stages, I benefited materially, to some con-
siderable extent, by the fulfilment of my prophecies.
People, especially in America, who had looked upon me
as a man with a bee in his bonnet or a deliberate scare-
monger, demanded new editions of some of my stories,
such as The Mischief Maker, A Maker of History, The
Double Traitor and, later on, The Great Impersonation.
The public, in those early days, devoured fiction, and
though, in the grim times which were to come, we all
suffered financially and every other way, I sometimes
reflect, with a certain amount of shame, how little direct
sacrifice I was called upon to endure.
There were humiliations, of course, and disappoint-
ments. There was no idea, at the commencement of
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